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THE GROUND OP THE VALIDITY OP KNOWLEDGE 1 

III. The Transcendence of Knowledge and the Correctness 

of Data 

A T the close of my last paper it was possible, after having up 
-^*- to that point used the term 'experience' to denote those 
conscious events, adjustments, etc., which are limited to the bounds 
of the individual, to formulate sharply the structure and meaning 
of 'in experience,' and to state clearly the relation of a wider all- 
including experience — if there be any advantage in such a use — to 
the narrower individual experience of every-day life. 

With this clearly indicated exception, 'experience' then has so 
far been made the generic term for those 'individually bounded' 
needs, adjustments, events, etc., all of which agree, at the same 
time that they may have other conferentue, in being characterized 
by the presence of consciousness or 'awareness'. The act of alogical 
inference, to which the implied transcendent stands in the relation 
of a simultaneous 'in' and 'beyond,' is one kind of cognition, which 
in turn is one species of such a conscious experience; but it is my 
purpose to show that this relation holds good of all cognition. 

Now it may be that in accepting consciousness as common and 
essential to all experiences, although I admit that the differentiation 
of 'object' and consciousness may be reduced to a 'mere datum,' I 
am taking a position that will not meet with general assent. As 
against this the claim may be advanced by some that conscious ex- 
perience, of which as genus there are many species, is in turn a 
species coordinate with other events, adjustments, etc., forming 'un- 
conscious experience'; and accordingly that both these species are 
subordinate to the genus experience as denoting all events and 
adjustments, etc., in the organism, both conscious and unconscious. 

J The first two articles appeared in this Journal, Vol. III., Nos. 8 and 10, 
respectively. 
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If this view be adopted, — and it certainly is permissible, — it is 
surely incumbent that the classification and the implied definitions 
be strictly observed. The specific connotation of 'conscious experi- 
ence' must not be transferred either to the other species or to the 
genus ; and this last should be regarded simply as a class name. 

In some recent discussions, however, these principles are not 
followed ; such a generic experience is made use of, but it soon comes 
to be viewed as something realiter, out of which, in the development 
of adjustments, etc., 'conscious experience' separates; and yet the 
generic experience is often, invalidly, treated as if it were conscious. 

But the more important question is, if it is a justified procedure 
to make of this generic experience, or of the even wider all-including 
one previously mentioned, something realiter, a sort of universal and 
homogeneous menstruum, out of which conscious and not-conscious 
(physical) shall crystallize as functions of each other, etc. I believe 
that it is not, but that this 'experience' is only a conceptual product, 
with the only real experiences those either concrete conscious or 
physiological events. To view experience in such a way, realiter, is, 
I think, to slip back into scholastic realism. 

Yet the view that experience is this menstruum, neither conscious 
nor physical, and in which differences are done away with, is some- 
times held to be proved because psychology may point to a period 
in which, for example, subject and object are not distinguished, and 
because 'things are to be taken as they come'. Upon this the criti- 
cism may be passed that ' awareness ' may be present without aware- 
ness of itself, and that to fail to distinguish is not to be without 
distinction; accordingly, even at periods when they are not dis- 
tinguished, two kinds of experience, conscious and physiological, may 
be present and yet quite distinct. 2 

Any other meaning of 'experience' than this last or that which 
I have chosen and endeavored to observe, namely, as denoting those 
events and adjustments which are conscious, is, I think, almost bound 
to lead to misinterpretations and ambiguities. For example, let ex- 
perience be so defined as conscious ; ' in ' experience means then either 
'contained in' or 'biologically implied in'; only according to this 
second manner can the transcendent be related to that species which 
I have emphasized, namely, alogical inference. Nobody is willing 
to accept the transcendent as 'contained in' individual consciousness. 

But let it be insisted, as it is by the 'pure empiricist,' that every- 
thing is 'in experience'; let the character of the 'in' be not explicit- 

2 The question is really one of the ' appearance of diversity ' ; but the * pure 
empiricist ' accepts without proof the premise that ' to fail to distinguish is 
to be without differences.' 
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ly determined, but with this accepted implicitly as meaning 'con- 
tained in'; then, to avoid the solipsism of 'everything contained in 
individual consciousness,' let experience be used in the wider sense 
of a distinction-annihilating and all-containing something over and 
above and different from consciousness. Let all this be done, and 
then the slip be made, as it frequently and easily is, of regarding 
experience as conscious, and we are landed in idealism, either 
solipsistic or otherwise, according as the experience and the con- 
sciousness are made individual or not. It is essentially such a pro- 
cedure on the part of the ' pure empiricist ' that leads to and justifies 
the accusation that his empiricism is solipsistic or idealistic. 

These difficulties and confusions are avoided by keeping to 'ex- 
perience ' as conscious and individual, and by regarding the relation 
of at least one species of this, the alogical inference, to the tran- 
scendents as a 'biological implication.' Whether or not the tran- 
scendent is implied by all the other species and so by all alogical 
cognition is a problem to be discussed very presently. 

In virtue, however, of the presence of implication, either logical 
or biological or both, as constituting in part at least the 'structure' 
of all cognition which is scientific knowledge, it is an essential char- 
acteristic of all such cognition that it transcends itself. Will, now, 
the examination of other types of cognition than those of inference 
reveal this characteristic for them also, and bring to light, perhaps, 
other types of transcendence than that of implication ? 

By way of answering this, let us consider first and briefly the 
memory experience. Now, it is a generic characteristic of this, that 
that which is undoubtedly 'in' the memory-act in some way (how? is 
the important question) is, however, also 'beyond'; for it is some- 
thing past, something which, to be remembered, need no longer as 
beyond the act of memory exist realiter. It is 'beyond,' therefore, 
both as 'other' than and as unalterable by that act. This simul- 
taneous and determinately related 'in' and 'beyond' constitute the 
'transcendency' of memory. Yet from this standpoint the 'tran- 
scendency' would seem to be not that of implication, although, per- 
haps, well typified by this, but an original and unacquired psycho- 
logical reference to an ' other. ' As such it may be alogical, but even 
so it may also be different from the reference of the alogical infer- 
ence-process to a transcendent. For the present it will be regarded 
as different, although later the question of the 'standing' of this 
distinction will be raised. 

In the second place, and only to make the scheme complete, it 
may be remarked that imagination, as the type of cognition whose 
reference may be to the future, has the same general characteristic of 
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transcendence, with the exception of the temporal difference, as has 
memory. Under it the inference-prediction may he subsumed at 
least in part. 

The third kind of alogical cognitive experience which transcends 
itself, and in the examination of which further details as to the 
nature both of biological implication and of the correctness of data 
will appear, is perception, or, if one prefers, mature 'simple appre- 
hension.' That which is established for perception will mutatis 
mutandis supplement that which has been stated concerning memory 
and imagination. Now, in the first place, here, even granting that 
that which is perceived may not always be distinguished, but main- 
taining that it still may be distinct, the type of all those perceptive 
experiences which here concern us is undoubtedly that in which it is 
'felt' that the 'external world' is experienced and in which the 
reference to an 'other' takes a spatial and 'now present' form. 
Whether this ' other ' is unalterable or not, independent or not, etc., is 
a question to be considered later. The type is, however, the normal 
perception, of which subsequent reflection and correction are con- 
firmatory. This means that even hallucinations are after this model. 
As Professor James says of them: "We act as if a real object were 
there, which, however, there is not"; "there is no objective 
stimulus." 3 Sense perception, then, is no exception to the rule, 
so far found, that the cognitive experience is one which transcends 
itself. As a normal and original characteristic of it, there is psycho- 
logically, and perhaps therefore biologically, a reference from 
'within' to an 'other' beyond. 

Finally, that the concept, as a cognitive type, is characterized in 
a generally similar manner needs only to be mentioned here. As an 
act unitary to a large degree in that it is not made up of a 'Hinter- 
grund' or of a collection of individuals, it transcends itself in that 
it stands for not only something 'other' than itself, but for a mani- 
fold of 'others' actual and possible. 4 

The above examination leads to the conclusion, that characteristic 
of that kind of alogical knowledge which may be said to be distinct 
in some respects from knowledge by judgment and inference is its 
transcendence of itself. It is an original and underived psycholog- 
ical mark of it, as we are acquainted with it in the experience in 
which problems arise, that it is its very nature to know something 

3 James, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. II., p. 115. 

4 There may well be other cases of transcendency of the alogical kind in- 
volved in one way or another in cognitive experience (compare, for example, 
' The Self-Transcendency of Knowledge,' W. B. Pitkin, The Philosophical Review, 
January, 1906), but at this point they do not concern us intimately. 
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'other than' and 'beyond' and yet in some way 'in' itself. Alogical 
judgment and inference may show this characteristic, and this and 
biological implication may prove to be one and the same thing re- 
garded from different view-points. In distinction from alogical 
knowledge, there is, too, the purely logical inferential process, in 
which each element by virtue of the formal implication present tran- 
scends itself. All knowledge and cognition, then, is characterized 
by transcendency. 5 But with two kinds, the logical and the alogical 
cognition, the transcendency must differ in some respect, so that it 
may be that the essential characteristic of all alogical cognition con- 
sists in its transcending itself in a direction to know something other 
than itself in kind. 

Evidence for this view has already been presented, but further 
support is to be derived from other sources also, namely, from the 
examination of the nature both of the 'other' of sense perception and 
of the ' correctness of data. ' 

Is that 'other' to which the act of sense perception makes a 
reference in transcending itself like in kind to the perceptive act 
or not? According as this question is answered negatively or 
affirmatively, we have bases for different philosophical systems; 
whence its importance. 

The evidence for our answer converges from many sources. 
Firstly, the reference is not one of logical implication; it is imme- 
diately psychological in nature; accordingly, it may or may not be 
like or identical with 'biological implication.' Secondly, evidence 
comes from our analysis of memory. In the very nature of the case, 
that to which the memory-act refers is not only 'other' than but it 
is also in some respects 'beyond' the influence of that act, 'unalter- 
able' by and 'independent' of it. By analogy, it is possible that the 
perception is of an object which, in every respect except for its being 
perceived, is unalterable by and independent of that act. This may 
not be an absolute independence, for the perception does undeniably 
'make some difference.' But the thing may be 'really there' first, 
to be made just this 'difference with' subsequently, that it is per- 
ceived, provided that the conditions for this are present. Analogous 
to the 'axiom of free mobility,' there may be that of 'free percep- 
tion. ' 6 

5 Compare the discussion between Professor Woodbridge and Professor 
Dewey in this Journal, Vol. II., Nos. 21 and 24, under the titles ' Of What 
Sort is Cognitive Experience 1 ' and ' The Knowledge Experience and its Rela- 
tionships.' 

6 Compare Professor Woodbridge's article, ' The Nature of Consciousness,' 
and Dr. Montague's, ' The Relational Theory of Consciousness and its Realistic 
Implications,' this Journal, Vol. II., Nos. 5 and 12, respectively. 
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Furthermore, it is possible that the numerical difference there- 
with demanded extends to a difference in kind; yet, in order to re- 
move this from the realm of possibility to that of actuality, it is 
necessary to show that the independence and unalterability are sup- 
plemented by or are 'one with' permanence and uniformity, etc. 
The evidence for this comes from a still different source and must be 
gained gradually. 

Now, it will be accepted, I think, that normal perception is the 
type to which also that which subsequent corrective cognition dis- 
tinguishes from it, namely, hallucination, conforms. This distinc- 
tion, which is one of correct and incorrect, or of true and false, is 
possible and is made validly only by there being for the act of normal 
perception something 'other' than that act, yet to which the percep- 
tion points, and which exists external to and 'beside' this. The 
failure to make this distinction at the time of the perceptive or 
hallucinatory events is not the same as the absence of a difference 
between the two. This can not be done away with, nor can either 
be reduced to the other. They are of one type simply in their 
primal psychological form. Furthermore, with the example before 
us of the inability of the memory-act to alter its object, it can not 
be claimed, at least without further proof, that the subsequent 
cognitive act in which the above distinction is made alters the original 
real status, namely, of an object present in one case and not in 
another. The distinction made stands for a real distinction, present 
independently of the making of the distinction. To take the con- 
tradictory position, in general, that subsequent cognition alters that 
which it knows in transcending itself, germinates a self-repeating 
series which results in complete skepticism unless the law of that 
series is discoverable. 7 

Now, this distinction between correct and incorrect, or between 
true and false, either itself is, or involves, a further and most im- 
portant one, namely, between the content and the object of percep- 
tion. Heretofore it has not been always possible either to make or 
to keep this distinction a sharply drawn one, nor is it one which has 
met or will, perhaps, meet with general approval. But, now that it 
can be stated clearly, to do this will be conducive to a greater ac- 
curacy and exactness, and even correctness, in our subsequent dis- 
cussions. 

That the difference stated is legitimate, valid and necessary is 
shown, I believe, by the following considerations. It is admittedly 
characteristic of hallucination that the psychological reference to an 
'other' takes place and yet that there is no object present. The act 

* C'f. the discussion between Woodbridge and Dewey, previously cited. 
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is in this respect 'purely subjective.' Yet it is also undeniable that 
hallucinations differ qualitatively among themselves. Such qualita- 
tive differences must, then, be entirely subjective, that is, they are 
'contained within' the hallucination itself as a psychological and a 
subjectively limited natural event. In this respect, and for this 
reason, therefore, the hallucination has content. 

In normal perception, there is likewise an unacquired reference of 
the act beyond itself to an object whose actual presence is, however, 
subsequently confirmed. And yet, with this distinction drawn be- 
tween 'object' and 'act,' it may be regarded as valid, in fact it seems 
necessary to assert, that, in analogy to the 'content' of hallucination, 
there are in addition to the qualitative differences among the objects, 
also qualitative differences among the perceptive acts as subjective 
events. Such differences, then, may be said to constitute the content 
of perception as distinct from the object. The former is 'contained 
in'; the latter is both 'beyond,' as real, and 'in,' as known, according 
to the manner of biological implication. The unique and determi- 
nate connection of this simultaneous 'in' and 'beyond' constitutes 
the transcendence of the perceiving act, present in it prior to any 
critical or reflective knowledge of it, and in this respect an original 
and native characteristic. Furthermore, it is, indeed, just those 
qualitative differences among the subjectively emanating references 
that constitute, along with other things, perhaps, the differences 
among the 'contents' of perception and help to justify the distinc- 
tion which has been drawn between content and object. 

Can it be shown now that this psychological reference, at least 
when it is 'correct,' as in normal perception, coincides with implica- 
tion logical or biological ? That it has some of the characteristics of 
that has already been seen. In answer thereto, it may be said, first, 
that from the purely logical or propositional standpoint the halluci- 
nation as false implies the normal perception as true; or, from the 
factual view-point, as incorrect it implies biologically the normal as 
correct. The normal, as true, is implied logically by that system of 
propositions which is accepted as 'true knowledge' because at the 
same time that it conforms to the norms of consistency it is also 
successful. Not to consider here what is implied for success — but 
simply to take the system as a successful one — it is found that, in 
that it implies the normal perception as true and as correct, there 
is also implied a transcendent object of perception as present when- 
ever the same subjective conditions of perception are repeated. 

The truth and correctness of the perception mean, then, that, 
with qualitative and quantitative differences in the object on the one 
hand, and in the 'content' on the other, there is between the percep- 
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tive act and the object to which it refers an unequivocalness and 
determinateness of the relation of transcendence. Such a refer- 
ence and relation are the ideal for every perceptive act, and con- 
stitute that ideal 'correctness of data' which, in addition to the 
other conditions already expounded, is also necessary for the suc- 
cess of alogical knowledge or inference as a means of readjustment. 
Herewith is a question raised in our first article duly answered. 
Not only this, but, also, a solution to another problem appears. The 
perceptive act's transcendence of itself, the unequivocal and deter- 
minate pointing from within itself to an 'other' beyond, this refer- 
ence now emerges as at least a special case of biological implication. 
For although, as put in propositional form, it may be said that the 
system as true implies logically that a transcendent object is present 
to normal perception, the real psychological status of the relation 
between the two is other than propositional ; it is adaptive, biological. 
It is now possible also to give an answer to the important question 
raised some paragraphs back, as to whether the 'object' of sense 
perception is like or unlike in kind to this as a conscious, subjective 
experience. It has already been found that it may be that the 
object is independent and unalterable. Now it appears both that the 
object is implied 'as present to' and yet that as known it is 'in' that 
act of perception which is implied by the system as normal. But it 
is this very system which implies biologically, or logically if put in 
propositional form, as a necessary condition for its success, an inde- 
pendent, unalterable, permanent and uniquely causal transcendent. 
It would, therefore, seem that these characteristics must be and are 
compatible with a manifoldness within the transcendent; for suc- 
cess demands not only consistency, and a transcendent, but 'correct- 
ness of data'; but correctness of data is constituted, as has been seen, 
by a determinateness and unequivocalness of relation between sub- 
jective, conscious event and object. Such a relation is possible only 
if there are objective differences which 'make out' a sort of point- 
to-point correspondence with differences among the perceptive acts. 
It is implied, then, that the transcendent is a manifold; that the 
object of perception itself is an element in this manifold and, ac- 
cordingly, that it must in some way share the characteristics of 
permanence and causal regularity as well as those of independence 
and unalterability. These last two, which formerly appeared only 
as possible for, now emerge as demanded in the perceived object, as 
characteristics necessary for the success of alogical knowledge. 
To consider how these four characteristics can coexist, etc., does not 
lie within the range of this paper, but, since the object of perception 
must, as an element in the transcendent whole, participate in all of 
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them in some way, it is different in kind from the perceptive act 
and its content. 

At this point, also, there appear further details as to the very 
character of the 'transcendence' in perception. This last is 'ob- 
jectively certain' when it is correct. This certainty and correct- 
ness, together with the fact that the perceptive event takes place 
independent of and even against our 'willing,' and that for it cer- 
tain definite subjective conditions must be present, demand that the 
perceptive act be regarded as the result of a unique causal action be- 
tween transcendent elements, some of which are within the limits of 
the individual organism. This causal action mediates or is the basis 
for the psychological reference which takes place, as it were, in the 
opposite direction, and which has been found to be also a case of 
'biological implication.' To discuss how such a mediation can take 
place or is possible does not, although it admits, I believe, of a fairly 
definite answer, fall within the purpose of this paper. However, 
the reference, so mediated, may be said to be a quality of a percep- 
tive event standing in a certain relation to really existing 'things.' 
These 'things,' whatever their further 'nature' may be shown by sub- 
sequent philosophical criticism to be, are known 'in' this self -tran- 
scending perceptive act as things, qualities, events, relations, as the 
'elements' and 'constituents' of a permanent, unalterable, causal tran- 
scendent. They are also independent in the sense of 'being already 
there,' to be made 'the difference with,' under definite transcendent 
conditions, of being perceived or, in some other way, known. They, 
accordingly, get 'into' consciousness in a way which is quite com- 
patible with their being also 'beyond,' namely, in the way that the 
implied is both 'in' and 'beyond' the implier. Their relation to 
consciousness is accordingly that of being implied, known and pointed 
to by it when they, or some of them, as 'already there' bring about 
the conditions to mediate this implying, knowing and pointing. 
Consciousness, then, would seem to have just this last threefold func- 
tion, and also perhaps, in that in it implication immediately origi- 
nates, the further function of making knowledge by inference possible. 

Given the above-mentioned transcendent conditions, including an 
essentially similar perceptive organization in all human individuals, 
and there will be, and in fact only on this basis can there be, a con- 
sistent and harmonious social living and organization such as in- 
cludes science itself, with its 'Allgemeingultigkeit' and 'Denknot- 
wendigkeit. ' 

Edward G. Spaulding. 

Pbinoeton Univebsity. 



